Filiations with the Metapkydcals
mysticism, and from a native landscape which has offered to
his more active imagination the equivalent of what the Lake
landscape offered Wordworth. In marrying the Irish landscape
to Celtic myth he made the two equal, and in all his poetry the
physical is nowise shamed before the supernatural.
Perhaps because his fantasy more often chooses pagan and
Eastern than Christian symbols, he shows his delight, with a
freedom otherwise impossible to him, in the world of sense.
Perhaps, too, because he is a passionate man whose life was
moulded by a desperate love for that 'phoenix* of whom he
wrote some of his finest poems and by hopeless labour in his
country's cause, he can no more deny die body than the
spirit. It did not take him long to exchange pre-Raphaelite
detail for the more rigorous exactness of Villon and Dante.
Even in his earliest lyrics, suffused as they are with the heavy
fragrance of the mystic Rose, one finds him pleading for a
little space that the rose-breath does not fill, so that he may
still be aware of common things and ordinary mortal hopes.
The lament of the old pensioner who spits *into the face of
Time' that has transfigured him is an anticipation of Yeats's
own complaint of decrepit age which has been tied to him,
like 'a sort of battered kettle at the heel* of a dog. He asks in
one of his late poems whether Homer had any theme but
original sin. He mocks the shuffling scholars who would be
abashed by the presence of the Catullus whom they annotate
so learnedly, as he mocks the ghosts railing at Don Juan's
sinewy thigh. He will not admit that the body must be bruised
to pleasure the soul, or that love can take the one without the
other. He knows as well as John Donne that
Loves mysteries in soules doe grow,
But yet the body is his booke.
It is a thought which finds the confirmation of the general in